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PORTFOLIANA 
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(Continued from Page 207.) 


Mr. Epiror, 


Most cheerfully accept the invitation of the originator of 
I Portfuliana,” to coutribate, occasionally, to the support 
of his scheme—without such an intimation on bis part, an in- 
terterence in that department might have been considered in- 
trusive ; but after what has nares from him, it is certainly in- 
cumbent on all those of your readers who have intervals of 
leisure, to devote some part of them to the general fuud of 
entertainment. Indeed | consider this a duty, and, that such 
as neglect it may be justly compared to drones in a hive riot- 
ing in luxury and idleness, at the expence of the industrious 
bees. And, if Limay be permitted to institute another com- 
parison, | would assimilate the readers of the Entertainer to a 
society, meeting periodically, and formed for the purpose of 
mutual entertainment, instruction, and amusement. Here, it 
is certainly the duty, as well asthe interest, of the members 
individually, to promote the end of the ‘establishment, by 
contribut ing * such information, anecdotes, interesting ideas, 
V ol. St g L Xe. 
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&e. &e. as may have occurred during the time of separation ; 
and any one who should obstinately remain mute, sullen, 
and uncommunicative, would be considered as no longer 
entitled to a seat, but would, and ought to be, expelled 
accordingly. 

As a further preface to the commencement of my career 
as a contributorto “ Portfoliana,” and partly in imitation of 
our great prototype the Spectator—L beg leave todescribe my 
iemper, turn, and frame of mind, wherein I shall be found to 
differ ia some respects from X, nor can this be reasonably 
objected to me, since variety is characteristic of the human 
race; our minds are as diverse as our features. Neither is it 
necessary to make any apology, by anticipation, for occasional 
differences of opinion, fair and liberal opposition, &c. which 
may arise between us: X is no bigot, and will no more be 
offeuded with me, on account of such differences, than because 
the hair of our heads may chance not to agree in colour, With 
regard, then, to my temper, &c. I shall embrace the description 
in asingle but very comprehensive expression ; “ 1 am dis- 
pose? to make the best of every thing.” The spirit of this motto, 
{shall keep constantly in view, through the whole series of my 
communications ; and now, afier abjuring all gloom and 
melancholy, as fiends of subterranean darkness, | shall proceed 
to offer some thoughts on mirth and festivity, with reference to 
the present season uf the year, which will be found a little at 

variance with those contained in No. 2, of the Portfoliana. 





THAT music and dancing are, in themselves, rational and 
innocent gratifications, and conducive to the health both of 
body and mind, few, | believe, will deny : the most austerely 
religious, nay, even the fanatic, cannot justly object to the 
principle of those amusements, since instances, examples, and 
authorities, are recorded in the Holy Seriptures. Among the 
{sraclites, dancing seems to have made a part (as wusic in all 
ages has) of religious worship on certain occasions, as we learn 
fro. some passages iu the Psalins, though we do not find either 
that, or singing, positively enjoined as a divine precept. In 
the Ciristian churches, mentioned in the New Testament, 
there is no account of dancing being introduced as an act of 
worship, though it is certain, that it was used as such, in after 
ages. Though dancing would now be looked upon as “< 
highe st degree of profanation, ina religious assembly—ye t, 
is certain, that dancing, considered as an expression of joy. i is 
no more a profanaiion than singing, or than simple speaking ; 
nor can it be thought in the least more absurd, that a C hristian 
should dance for joy, thathis $ Saviour isrisen from the dead, than 
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that David danced before the ark when it was returned to him 
after a long absence. Notwithstanding these authorities, I am 
far from ‘being »n advocate for the revival of dancingas a 
religious rite ; Manners and customs have undergone a radical 
change, and, in the present day, we should justly condema the 
practice as a ridiculous and profane innovation. I have only 
quoted scriptural authority, on the present occasion ; to com- 
bat the opinions, and remove the prejudices of some, whosecm 
to consider the mere act of dancing as sinful and displeasingto 
the Almighty—the contrary of which, I trust, is satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 1 cannot find any account of the origin of the 
practice of dancing among mankind. It is found to exist 
among all nations whatever, and, indeed, appears to be the re- 
sult of a dictate of nature herself. Enough, I believe, bas 
been said to rescue it from undeserved opprobrium, and to 
establish its innocence, incontrovertibly. That pleasure, how- 
ever, should’not be made’ the business of life, is equally un- 
questionable. Virtue, rievertheless, may ‘exist between the 
extremes. There must be stated times of labour and rest, re- 
flection and‘relaxation ; and, reverting to my original subject, 
I would ask, ‘what time so well suited to mirth and festivity 
(auxiliaries to which are music afd dancing) as the present 
season of thé’'year, when the rigour of winier, and the shortness 
of the days, Suspend, in a great measure, the progress of our 
ordinary affairs, and aflord us intervals of leisure, which require 
to be filled up by some active amusement, to. counteract the 
eflects of intense cold, which fires can but ineilectually per- 
form’? What, then, at this shivering and comfortless period, 
can be more seasonable than the merry dance, led off at the 
sound of soul-enlivening music, whether inthe domestic or 
the pablie virele ? Let stoies say what they please, | could this 
moment most cheerfully drop my pev, and join the uipping: 
throng; and, indeed, if an opportanity now presented itself, 
should be irresistibly impelled to do so, 'L freely confess my- 
self a warm advocate for such innocent gratifications ; and at 
the sane time, not less a friend than. X, to precepts of selfs 
examinaiion and reflection, which should, doubtlessly, be fre- 
quently practiced, both at the commencement, and during the 
whole progress of the year. Neither can L agree to call the 
theatre and ball-room, the “ glittering temples of folly and 
dissipation :” Doubtless, folly sometimes quits her retirement, 
and resorts to places of public amusement, and, perhaps, fortu- 
nately so, for she has thereby an opportunity of learning ra 
tionality. Arguments should not be ratsed against any thing 
from its abuse. As well might we (with the Mahowmedan) 
proscribe the moderate use of wine, because it is, by some 
persons, drunk to excess, as shut up the theatre, because the 
2L2 licentious 
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licentious repair thither, and partake in its amusements. As 
well might we refrain from going toa place of divine worship, 
because unhallowed footsteps sometimes tread its sacred pave- 
ment. There is nothing so good but what is subject to abuse, 
Religion itself has often been made the instrumeut of the most 
heinous villuiny—and the sacred vestment of the priest, the 
cloak of vice and hypocrisy—the more to be. lamented! 
Nevertheless, an unprejudiced mind. will not aver that the 
appearance of senctity is inconsistent with virtue. A mistaken 
apprehension on these subjects is,in some places, very preva. 
Jent, aud on that of dancing in particular ; which last, bas 
given rise to the following occurrence. In a large town, in the 
west of England, a benevolent society, formed for the relief 
of the necessitous, had for seme time exisied ; to which 
were subscribers and benefactors, persons of various religious 
sects, and. opinions, laudably anited, without, distinc:ion, 
for the purpose of promoting the charitable end -of the insti- 
tution, and thereby to extend the meas of daing good, 
The prefits arising from a ball, amounting to, @ very con- 
siderable sum, were tendered to the ireasurers,.in, the true 
spirit. of charity, for the usual purposes; when, strange to 
relate! the proflered gift was most unexpeciedly rejected, 
onthe ground of its flowing from an impure, or improper 
source. Ajl attempts to reason the treasurers or managers 
out of their peculiar opinions, proving fruitless—the con- 
sequence has been, a division in this previously unanimous 
society, and a paration of meny of its members, justly 
offended at this contracted determination. ‘The seceders 
have, however, formed a separate institution, resolved to 
practice benevolence on a more exteusive scale. How lamenta- 
ble, that prejudice should thus obstruct the principle and 
practice of doing good! 


I am, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, and 
occasional correspondent, 


Ivybridge, January, 1814. 


P.S. After writing the above, fearing its length might 
exceed your usual limits, | consigned it to my portfolio, 
where it lay, until, recousidering the subject, I determined 
to send it to you. This circumstance, | hope, will qualify it 
for a place under the head “ Portfoliana,” 


WAR 
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WAR ANECDOTES. 


HAT Napoleon was not quite so much master of him- 
self, durmg the retrea; through Leipzig, as might 
have been supposed. from his countenance, mey be inferred 
from vartous. ci;cumstances. While riding slowly through 
Peter’s gate he was bathed in sweat, and pursued his way 
towards the very quarter by which the enemy was advancing, 
Ij was not ‘till he bad gone a considerabie distance chat he 
bethought himself, and immediately turned about. Le ins 
quired if there. was any cross-road to Borna and Altenburg ; 
and, being answered in the negative, he took the way to the 
Ranotadt gute. 


None of the French officers or soldiers could be brought 
toadmit that they-had sestarned any material loss from the 
Russian arms in 18123; they maintained, on the contrary, 
that famine and cold alone had destroyed their legions, and 
that it was impossible for a French army to be beaten, 
What excuse wil! they now bave to make, when. they return, 
without baggage and artillery, to their countrymen beyond 
the Rhinx ? 


ee ene 


That the French propliesied nothing good, of their retreat 
the evening before it commenced, is evinced by the circuui- 
stance of their having broken upa great number of guu- 
carriages, and buried the cavnon, or thrown them into marshes 
or ponds. These yet continue to be daily discovered, and 
that in places contiguous to houses which are. fully in- 
habite’. Tris rather singulir that they were not observed 
while engaged in this business, which must certainly 
have been performed with uncommon silence and expedi- 
tion. 

ba — ——————___—_] 

A Russian officer, to whom complaints were made respect- 
ing some irregularities committed by tie Cossacks in the 
T 


, expressed himself in the fehowlng manner in re- 
} | 


gard to those troops :-—“ The officers would gladly puta 


villages 


stopto such proceedings, which are strictly protibited, and 
severely punished ; but how ts it possible for thei to have 
these men continually under their eye? The nature of 
the warfare in which they are engaged, which obliges them 
to be constantly making extensive excursions, prevents this, 
We are often under the necessity of leaving them for several 
days together to themselves, that they may explore every 

wood, 
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wood, every corner, and fatigue and harass the enemy. In 
services on which no other kind of troops can be employed, 
they are frequently obliged to struggle alone for several 
days through every species of hardship and danger; and 
then, indeed, it is no wonder if they occasionally indulge 
themselves. On account of: the important service which 
they render to the army, we cannot possibly dispense 
with them. The incessant vigilance of the Cossacks, who 
are every where at once, renders it extremely difficult for 
the enemy to reconnoitre, and scarcely possible for him 
to surprise us; and so much the more frequently are we 
enabled by them to take him at unawares. In a word, the 
Cossacks are the eye of the army ; and it is a pity only 
that it sometimes sees too clearly where it needs not see 
at all.” 





Account of the last Moments of the Duke d’ Enghien. 


7, VERY one knows that this excellent but unfortunate 

_4 prince, to whom the French reyalists looked as their 
great hope, was carried away from Rastadt, by the orders of 
Buonaparte. This detestable act of violence and perfidy, 
of which history scarcely leaves us an example, was per- 
formed by 500 hussars, whom the Corsican had directed to 
be chosen for the execution of his cruel intentions against 
this unhappy prince, who, on the day in which he was 
seized, happened to be engaged with a hunting party in the 
neighbourhood of Rastadr. He had previously received, 
trom different persons, hints of the danger which threatened 
him, but whicl), from some unforiunate fatality, he did not 
attend to. He most probably felt bimself safe under the 
protection of a neutral state, then at peace with France ; 
be that as ii may, he decided upon returning to Rasiadt, 
and to occupy his former apaitments, which he accordingly 
did. 

Inthe middle of the night, Caulincourt, now called duke 
of Vicenza, the worthy confidant of such a master, entered 
the town full gallop, at the head of his 300 assassins, who 
surrounded the house of their unhappy victim, and forced 
the door. Oahearing the noise, the duke immediately got 
up nd seized his double barrelled gun, which was loaded 
in the room, determined to perish as a brave man ought. 
One of bis principal officers, in whom he placed the greatest 
confideace, but who has always been suspected of having 
betiayed his master on this occasion, represented to him 
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that any resistance would be useless, and that the only chance 
he had of saving that life so dear to all true Frenchmen, 
would be, to throw himself upon the generosity of Buona- 
parte, who would be afraid of taking away the life of the 
last of the family of the great Conde, who had always 
been the idol of the French nation. This argument in- 
duced the prince to lay down his arms —which “he had no 
sooner done, than Caulincourt entered, at the head of a 
part of his escort, with their swords drawn, and pistols ia 
their hands. Having told him what the orders of his master 
were, the prince immediately followed him, without speaking, 
and was put into a chaise ce poste, which only stopped to 
change horses ‘till they arrived at Paris, where he was imme- 
diately put into the Temple. 

Hulin, the president of the commission appointed to try 
him, without even allowing him to make any defence, read to 
him the sentence of death which had been passed unani- 
mously upon him. The unfortunate D’Engiieu was imme- 
diately removed to Vincennes, and thrown into a dun- 
geon there. Caulincourt, having noticed the high spirit 
which he had exhibited since his arrest, and perhaps, fear- 
ing the effect it might have on the soldiers, gave an order 
that the prince should be deprived of all food, that he might 
appear depressed, and unlike himself, at the moment of ‘his 
execution. ‘This, however, did not prove to be the case. In 
the middle of the night be was taken out of his prison, 
and conducted, by the light of torches, to the side of a 
deep hole, into which a quantity of quick lime had pre- 
viously been thrown. Savary, now at the head of the police 
at Paris, fixed a small lantern to the prince’s button, to 
serve as a mark for the soldiers to fire at. Having assisted 
in fixing it, and surveyed first of all his grave, and then the 
soldiers, he called to them, with a most commanding voice, to 
fire. The soldiers, however, remained immoveable ; and it 
was not till Hulin and Savary had reiterated their commands, 
that they could be induced io discharge their pieces at the un- 
fortunate victim, who fell dead by the side of the grave which 
had been prepared to receive him. 


Information regarding the Carlisle and Keswick Codlin 
Apples. 
[Extracted from various Communications on thet Subject, addressed 


to the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart.] 


HE Carlisle codlin possesses the peculiar property of 
being fit for use, at an earlicr stage of its growth, 
9 “than 
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than any other apple, making an excellent tart, when no 
bigger than the smullest’ plam. If blanched in_ boiling 
water When of that size, the outer rind slips: off, and they 
may be baked whole; their colour is then a transparent 
green, and their flavour is exquisite, resembling that of a 
green apricot. Whenit.is about the size of a large nutmeg, 
it may be made into apple marmalade, or a dried sweet-meat, 
which rivals the finest Portugal plum.. When fully ripe, it is 
not only much admired for baking, but is reckoved by some, a 
good eating apple. It keeps well ’till February when properly 
attended to. 

The tree is hardy, it thrives without any particular atten- 
tion, ard may be planted neater together than most sorts 
of apples. Itdoes not seem to be subject to disease, and is 
supposed to be, on the whole,-less liable to suffer in bad 
sexsons than other apple trees. If propagated by slips, it 
generally bears soon, (ia the course even of the first or second 
year,) but when grafted, not earlier than other kinds, nor is 
the fruit reckoned so fines. The best, though not the usual 
mode of propagation, is by slipping off small branches, 
which near their junction with the stem of the tree put out 
a sort of excrescence, with halt foraved roots, similar to that 
of the apple called burknot. The produce must of course 
depend apon the magnitude of the tree, and other cir 
cumstances, but when properly treated, they are generally 
Joaded with fruit, which ought to be removed in succession. 
Full grown trees wiil yield from ten to twelve Winchester 
bushels of fruit, worth from eight to nine shillings per 
busnel. They are frequently sold by the hoop, which contains 
in measure, six quarts, and in weight is equal io one stone, 
14}. to the stone 

These trees are planted in the gardens of the Cum- 
berland cotiagers, few of whom are possessed of gardens, 
Horticulture indeed, is only in its infancy there, and is 
hardly yet become fashionable among the peasantry, who 
cannot be persuaded to throw away their time, as they are 
too apt to consider ut, on gardening. This species of cod- 
lin requires shelter, a rich soil, and to be well aad fre- 
quently manured; at least, it is observed, that those trees 
which are thus managed, invariably produce the most 
irait. 

The Keswick cudlin has never failed since ‘it was planted 
in the episcopal garden at Rose Castle. It isan apple of fine 
tartness and flavour, and may be used early in autumn. The 
tree is a full bearer, and the fruit is of a good size, considerably 
larger than the Carlisle eodlin, but it begins to decay in the 
eud of November, or beginning of December, and consequently 
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It flourishes best 





it is desirable to have some of both sorts. 
in a strong soil, 

Both the C.rlisle and Keswick codlin produce, in suc- 
cession, from June to January, and even’ February. Much 
food and potatoes might be planted under them, in the 
gardens of cottagers, but other vegetables so planted, would 
not probably acquire any size, as is the case usually in such 
situations. 

They may be planted at any time from October to March 
inclusive. They have answered uncommonly well planted 
singly, against a wall, or as standards, at Jedburgh, in Dum- 
fries-shire, Galloway, and in Fife—and in some places even 
near the sea; and they are Jikely to be a very important ac- 
quisition to Scotch gardens in general, more especially in the 
western counties, at Clydesdale, Dumbartonshire, Arglyeshire, 


Xe. 





ARMIDA AND CONNAL. 
[From the Milesian Chief.] 


Soe made no answer but by leaping into the boat, 
and Armida followed him, for she wished to shew this 
son of the rocks and waves that she was notrifler, who shrunk 
from the elements. Counal, throwing back the mantle from 
his shoulder, began to row, and Wandesford steered. ‘Their 
passage was calm and rapid. Armida was silent as she 
listened to the measured dashing of the oars. The stillness, 
the solitude, the soft light, and smooth motion, gave her a 
new sensation—a sensation increased by the contrast between 
the towering majesty of Connal, aud the humble employment 
he was engaged in for her. She watched his dark eye as it 
was raised to the clouds every moment, and the faint sultry 
blast blew bis disheveled hair over them, like clouds obscuring 
Stars in a Wintry storm. 

He humwmed a song as he rowed, of which the sound, though 
inarticulate, was so wournful, that Armida started from the 
feeling it inspired, and hastened to a subject of conversation 
like those upon which she could once speak with eloquence. 
She spoke of the rosary of the Biscayners, of the vesper- 
hyinn of the ftalian mariners, and of the chromatic chorus of 
the Chinese boatmen. Then she mentione: the proceleusma 
of the ancients, and the high antiquity of naval music, of 
which she traced the origin to an imitation of the sounds that 
bau it the sea-shore: and she remarked the difference between 
the classical superstitions that strewed the surface ot the deep 
with the most beantiful forms, and even supposed a sensibility 
Vol. 54. 2M of 
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of sound to exist in its inanimate inhabitants; and the gloomy 
dreams of the norihern scald, who pictured through the clouds 
and storms of his pative sky the terrors of the griesly wasser- 
man; or of the sea-snake, whose giant folds girdled the 
world. 

She again reverted to the moonlight music she had heard 
trembling on the shores of Naples, and a tear trembled in her 
eye, that was awoke less by past than present recollections. 
Connal said he knew no appropriate naval masic of the Irish, 

** Butthe air,” said he, * you have just heard, is one whose 
narked melancholy proves that it was no easy offspring of 
leisure and apathy: it was like most Irish music, composed un- 
der that strong impulse to which poetry and music both owe 
their existence: it is the cry of a wounded spirit that seeks 
in music the echo of its own sadness. During the inany vi- 
cissitudes that our family underwent from the time of Crom- 
vell to James, an old man, one of our domestic bards, who 
had been driven from it, returned after years of waudering, 
to die under thie shelter of our walis. The Erish are all more 
solicitous about dying in peace and a certain kind of dignity, 
than about all the comforts of life. He was blind, but his 
memory was faithful to the path that led him home. When 
he believed himself near the place of destination, he stopt, 
worn with fetigue and emotion, to rest himself among some 
ruins, from which he heard the cooing of a dove. He asked 
a passenger to whom those ruins bad belonged, and was toid 
that these walls were all that remained of a family seat of the 
O’Morvens, who had been driven from it when dismantled in 
the civil wars. It was one of our castles, for no part of Ire- 
Jand was without them then: it was the roof under which be 
had lived, and ander which he bad hoped todie. But even this 
hope had failed him, and he felt his age more helpless, and his 
blinduess darker than when he sat down among the ruins: the 
ruling passion was strong, even in death. Before he expired 
on the spot, he poured out his grief to his harp in a strain ad- 
dressed to the solitary tenant of the ruins—the dove, whose 
notes the music seems to imitate. The words are beautiful, 
but I will not be guilty of doing them into English: their un- 


> 
11 ' ' 


translateable beauty is hike what we are told of the paintings 
of Herculaneum, which preserve their rich colours in darkness 
and concealment, but when exposed to the light and modern 
eyes, fade and perish.” 

\s he spoke, they reached the island: they landed on the 
grey, furrowed strand; and following a path broken by frag 
ments of sione which gleamed in the moonlight, and clusters 
of weeds and moss, that gave a gay barrenness to the scene 
which increased its saduess, they entered the ruins of the ab- 
bey. ‘The walls still retained the form of the crass. One tall 
tower stood yetin the centre of the ruins: the interior of the 
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building was a mass of ruins, The light, piercing through 
windows, as richly Wrought by most fantastic foliage as they 
liad once been with the tracery that connected their slender 
stone arches, shewed confused heaps of crosses, aud tombs, 
and mounds, over which the long grass waved like the bending 
form of the mourner that had once wandered and wept there. 
As Connal entered the ruins, he walked with a less lofty step. 
Armida, who was gazing on the huge grey walls that looked 
lke a range of unhewn rock, saw the shadow of his tall figure 
bend as he crossed himself, and murmured a prayer for the 
souls of his ancestors. Wandesford was silent: he bad no 
soul for these scenes: his common place of obseivations was 
exhausted. Armida repeated the first lines of Voluey’s well» 
known address, beginning— Je vous saluc, ruines solitaires!’ 
She thought that the application would convince Connal she 
was touched by local feeling, but he checked her with that 
wild energy, that while it offended filled her with admiration. 
“« The nameless ruins,” said he, “ which are supposed to 
commemorate greatness now unknown, and virtues that have 
noother memorial, ruins amid which fancy sits down at leisure 
to dreain of ‘what its tenants might have been; such may sug- 
gest an abstract and indefinite melancholy —a melancholy with- 
out passion, and without remembrance.” His voice trembled 
ashe added, “ But heie isa local genius; a spirit of eloquence 
and mortality seems to have taken up his residence between 
the living and the dead, and to interpret to one the language 
of the other. L feel who lies below: every step I take awakes 
the memory of him on whose tomb I tread, and every hour 
seeins weary ‘till [ lie down with them, and are forgetten.” 
Armida’s heart swelled with passion ac this coutempt of Iife 
that seemed to imply a contempt of her; but slie called ler 
pride to her, and tried to read by the moonlight, an inscrips 
tion iu Eaglish on one of the tombs that besought ber to 
“ praye for ul 


ie soule of Connal O’ Morven, prince aud chief 
of the isles, whose nobile deeds and acheevements—— 


” 
Struck by the coincidence of the name, she could read no 
more; she turned to view a strong effect of the moonlight as 
it broke through the great eastern window, and shone like 
silver on the tomb below, while ail around was black, from tbe 
foremost clouds of the storm that hung like a dark roof over 
ruins. 

“ Will you not take up the tale of noble achievements?” 
said Wandesford, sarcastically, “ and tell us what royal dust 
we are treading on?” ; 

“ No, Sit,” said Connal, haughtilv; “ silence is all that cust 
demands trom me: silence suits the memory oj those wnose 
Jot is ambition without fame; let the lastof their race besiow 
on them all he asks for himse!{—silence and oblivion: if they 
2Me were 
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were mild and brave, if they were loved by their vassals, and 
feared by their foes, it has followed them where no berald’s 
voice can be heard, but on earth they were unknowr n—they 

were Lrisumen: their courage, their feeling. their deeds of war 
or of mercy, survive only in the songs of th: ir country—songs 
melancholy as the Eolian harp, and like it murmuring only to 
the winds.” 

Armida observed that there were perhaps countries, like the 
stars mentioned by Newton, whose light had not yet reached 
the world; and when he bowed silendy in answer, she still 

urged him to speak of himsel!; she asked him whether he of- 
ten visite ‘d that spot? 

* Yes,” said Connal, “IT visit it often; often when the 
sight of the castle has awoke the bitter thought of my alien- 
ated home and rights, | come here to reconcile myself to what 
I have lost by the view of what none will contend with me 
for: and when Ll think that the proudest of those who hung 
their shields in toat ball, or blew their horns on those grassy 
hills, are now a clod of the valley, L blush at the struggles of 
my proud spirit, and look calmly on the only home my fathers 
have left me; it is dark and cold, but as warm and bright as 
any the world has to offer one like me.” 

‘Armida hid her silent tears with her veil, and she said to here 
self: _ 

“ Oh! that he were less above nature, or that I was more 
50.” 

Connal was pointing out to Wandesford the figures carved 
on the most ancient monuments: Wandestord viewed them 
with a contempt he deliguted to express, and he eagerly com- 
pared those rude rehes with the splendid monuments of Gre- 
cian arta a still eavlier period, 

The greatest works of antiquity,” said Connal, sternly, 
* were the productions of despotism or of superstition, At 
the time that Rome could boast of a Bratus, the temple of 
her principal deity was but fourteen feet in length, and without 
any light but what it received from the door; yet tie name 
of Brutus has survived that of bin who built che pyramids. 
{ had rather be seated io the halls of my fathers, open perhaps 
to every wind of heaven, with my bards and wy warriors 
around me, than be the suppic, silk-clad pensioner of an En« 
glish winisier, breathing au atmosphere thick and heavy with 
the curses, and drinking wine, ino which their tears have 
dropt, and turned it to porson.” 

Wandesford, reverting to the ancients, praised them with 
enthusiasia, and Armida joined him, for she admired the an- 
cients from taste and habit, and she wished to rouse the proud 
national Milesian to opposition. 
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« T allow them,” said Connal, “ to have been perfect in 
the art of representing the buwan form, but they knew little 
of the human heart; all that brings our mind in contact with 
the miads of those who lived two thousand years ago; all that 
makes us feel the electric thrill of humanity together, though 
at the remotest ends of its chord; all this we seek in vain ia 
the writings of the ancients; their feelings appear to ime the 
manafacture of policy and superstition; their pietas means 
something very different from what we call natural affection. 
Of love they appear to have known nothing, or worse than no- 
thing; friendship and public feeling they certainly had, but as 
cold and rigid as the marble that recorded it.” 

“ And pray,” said Wandesford, “ to what do you ascribe 
the change you imagine to have taken place in the human 
mind 2” 

“ To that religion,” said Connal, “ that has given man a 
new heart.” 

Wandesford burst into a savage laugh, but this did not deter 
Connal trom vindicating his faith with a power of argument 
and of eloquence that the infidel shrunk from; he was silent, 
and Connal added with emotion: 

“ [am not advocating the cause with the powers or the 
views of a theologian; L speak with the feelings of a man, 
who would struggle sore for that hope which can alone render 
alife hke his supportable. 1 cannot resign for a laugh the only 
refuge of my soul bereafter, almost its only refuge here.” 

Armida’s proud heart swelled at this preference, even of 
Heaven, and she tried to recall ber tormer powers, and con- 
vince him she was as much detached from earth as himself. 
She was leaning on a tombstone, aad as the pale light touched 
her form with visionary beauty, she spoke of the scenery 
around, and of the feelings it inspired ; she spoke of the dead, 
but her though:s were on the living. 

*€ On such a night as this,” said she “ the dead speak to us 
in the very sileuce that sits on their graves; this dim light, 
these ruins, this stiliness utter a voice to us—a voice that has 
no terrorin it: the ghasthness of supernatural feeling 1s no 
more; we remember the deid no longer as the inmates of a 
state which man dare not behold; we remember them as those 
we have loved on the earth so well; and their pateness, their 
coldness, we think of as we would of their faded looks when 
ill; and even while we lament their insensibilny, we believe that 


} 


they listen to us Lt is a night and a hour,” s.id sie, her 
soul touched by Connal’s devotion, 
I would not resign the glow of religion L feel at such an hour 
for worlds; such feelings might become habitual to me, had I 


but a monitor.” 
As 


“ to make wa infidel adore. 
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she spoke she turned her eyes away from Connal in proud 
grief, and fixed them on Heaven, as if appealing from his 


evldness and desertion. That moment, above all others of 


existence, tried the soul of Connal; all the armies of the earth 
could pot have withheld him from throwing bimself at her 
feet: but the thought of his déstiny came on his heart, and he 
stood silent, motionless, and in agony. Armida, even in that 
dim light, perceived the conflict, and pursued ber triumph, 

* Religion wih me must be the religion of feeling, the im- 
pul-es ef an hour like this, caught from “ commercing with 
the skies, the ocean, the moonlight and the dead, since the li- 
ving have no feeling.” ° 

Connoi struggled to answer her that he might recall bim- 
self. 

« Oh! your’s is the language of a mind too much at ease. 
I have known beings whose exhausted strength could not bear 
them to the doors of their hovels; beings upon whose black 
and wasted lips if the wind of Heaven was to breathe it would 
destroy them; beings upon whose sighiless eyes the sun and 
moon rose and set in vai: and shall those who cannot gaze on 
natare he denied the consolations of religion? Religion is for 
the wounded in spirit, whom the world cannot heal; leave it 
to them and me.” 

Awed, humbled, offended, and enchanted Armida; she was 
silent: there was a mild Jeeling force in all be said that made 
her poetical language sound weak and tivial. Her genius 
seemed to shrink under the masculine energy, sad and stern, 
that his character displayed; yet still her pride nated his super- 
riority, and she readily assented to Wandesford’s proposal to 
guit the ruins before the storm approached: just as they put off 
trom the shore, it came on with a violence that rendered their 
s:iuation in a moment full of danger. 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 


BY LIEUTENANT D. ORRIEN, R.N, 


BULLETIN THE THIRTEENTIN 


bepteaiber, 1808, HE next day these poor fellows received 
orders to prepare tor a march to Metz, 
Wi 
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utuer they would be escorted, to take their trial as conspiras 
lors 5 thie genelarme to $9 we prosecutor. i now deemed my 
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self fortunate indeed. I had the mortification to see them 
loaded with irons (after being a number of days ina most abo 
minable dungeon), to proceed nearly 25 leagues, accused 
conspiracy; and, in a tew eit: I received a letter from 
Ashworth, giving me a detail of the trial, &c. and stating, 
that be, Mr. Brine, and several others, were sestenced to re- 
main as slaves fifteen years in the galleys; Mr. ‘Puthill aine 
only. [ was so shocked at this intelligence (which filled the 
first part of the letter) that L threw it away, and related the 
contents to my companions; who, with unyself, exclaimed 
against the injustice and tyranny of a nation that could suffee 
suck a sentence to be passe d. 

[ was ia the greatest consternation and dejection imaginable. 
One of my friends proceeded to peruse thie letter; and, on 
reading a little farther, be found the sentence had been repealed. 
This ap ypeasedd me greatly, but L had the same opinion of the 
nation. It also informed us, that two of our seamen were ac- 
tually condemned for six years, and had been seut to the gal- 
leys a few days before, from Biche. L knew them; one wos 
an Italian by birth, the other au Englishman; the former, John 
Gardner, alias [talian J “a was accused of making out a fal 
passport for the latter, Henry Tudsel, alias Quiz. He escaped 
with this passport, aud trav af ~<l several leagues before the im- 
position was discovered. ‘This was the only erime they had 
been guilty of, to the eternal disgrace of a nation that styles 
itself civilized. If the reader will only consider the horrible 
treatment which our prisoners endure; no prospect of having 
an exchange during the war; and, although this said crime 
may be termed forgery, it was not to — or harm aoy per- 
son whatever; it was simply planned » liberate the bearer— 
I have not the smallest doubt but the reader will agree with me 
in opinion, that it falls very short of a punishment equal to 
six years (with all denominations of malefactors) in the gal- 
leys. 

Tkere was an Englishman lately arrived from the galleys, 
who had served in the ar: iny on the continent, under his’r val 
highness the duke of York; 
collection, was Barnes. He stated, that he, with some otliers, 
had been made prisoners; an 4 . some accident, one of 
their guards was killed ; they were accused, and sentenced to 
twelve. or thirteen years slavery (Lam not confident which), 
however, he was the only survivor. His time being up, they 
conducted him to the depot of punishment, still to be consi- 
dered as a prisoner of war; another proof of the striet justice 
of the French nation. Several most curious occurrences took 
place during my confinement, too tedious to state here; all 
of which have served to corroborate me ia nyy opini nof the 
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wretched country I was in—a nation of savages, governed by 
a fiend. 


September, 1808. I had now another plan of escaping in 
contemplation, and with every hope of success. The arrival 
ef a Mr. Hewson and a Mr. Butterfield, midshipmen, who, 
in March last, escaped from Verdun, and got down to the 
guiph of Lyons, in the Mediterranean, where they were are 
rested and brought back, favoured my plan very much, Mr, 
Hewson being a friend and very old aequain auce, | commu- 
nicated it to him; he rejoiced exceedingly at an opportunity 
so soon offering for another attempt to escape. However, it 
was necessary -to wait some time, as be was placed in the sou- 
terrain. In a few days he contrived (owing to indisposition) 
to be moved up stairs, into a room appointed for the sick. | 
now hoped to be soon able to execute our project; and bad 
procured keys, with which [ could at any time get out of my 
own room; it ouly remained to open the hospital reom door, 
and the wished-for junction would be formed. This I at- 
tempied two nights successively, but without effect: it was im- 
possible. As I only waited for the worthy Hewson, i: was ne- 
cessary to endeavour to get him up into ny room—no other 
prospect was left. He made application, by letter, to the com- 
muandant; and, on the i1th of September, succeeded. We 
wanted nothing now but a favourable moment. The next day 
a Dr. Barclimore, an acquaintance of our’s, also received per- 
mission to reside in our apartment. We were, fortunately, 
only seven in number, in consequence of the poor fellows who 
were at Meiz; and of these seven, three were contined to their 
beds; the fourth wasa Mi. Barelay, a dragoon otficer of the 
East India company’s service, who had becn a long time in tie 
room, aud informed me that he conjectured what we were about, 
and requested to be allowed to join and partake of our chances 
—which we agreed to. No opportunity of getting by the 
sentinels yet presented itsell, Our triends arrived from Metz, 
but were put below. L communicated the business to them; 
they thought i, a very dangerous and hazardous plan; howe 
ever, would have willigly rau the same risk with us, if they 
could; bat that was impossible, 

This was the 13th of September, and the third night since 
Hewson joined. Our poor fiiends were secured, after taking 
an afleetionate leave of us. The night was very inclement, and 
proved wuch in ourfaveur. Every thing was put in readiness 3 
our rope made into a ball, and tied up in a bandkercinef. 
Night at last arrived. It rsined—blew—thundered—.and 
lightened; I never recollect a more desperate night. We un- 
locked our door, and remained at the bottom of the s airs, 
waiting to see the sentinels go into their boxes. It was about 
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eight o'clock, and we continued in this position until midnight, 
without any success. The sentinels were on the alert during 
the whole time, and without their great coats, It was now 
agreed to return .o our apartments untul the ensuing night, and 
to deposit all our apparatus in places fixed for them; but, upon 
second consideration we imagined that the relief at midnight 
might not be so very active, therefore continued in expecta- 
tion .until two in the morning; when we returned, having se- 
cured our door, &c. and went to bed. The souterrain opened, 
and our friends came running up, imagining, from the incle- 
mency of the night, that we must have succeeded; but were 
greatly disappointed at finding us all in our beds. I related 
the circumstances to them, and they, with ourselves, were not 
sanguine at our being able to pass in fair weather, if we could 
not in such a night as the last had been. 

Doctor Barclimore had recently recovered from a severe fit 
of the ague, and was still very weak. 1 was much afraid, even 
if we did succeed in getting out of the fort, that he would 
not be able to perform the very long journey we were going to 
take: however, he was resolved to try. 





(To be continued.) 








Anecdote of the Crown Prince. 


N innkeeper, at Stralsund, in Pomerania, has a very 

sprightly little boy, about four years of age, of whom 
the visitors take much notice. When the crown prince was 
lately at that place be was a short time at this inn, and, not 
being backward in courtesy, offered his hand to the little fel- 
Jow, who, much to the surprise of every person present, re- 
fused it. At length, being followed out of the apartment, and 
asked the reason why he would not shake hands with the gen- 
tleman, he answered, ‘ Because when he was here before, he 
took my daddy’s boots away with him. The fact was, the 
child took him for a Frenchman, and well recollecting the cir- 
cumstance of several of his countrymen being quartered upon 
his father, who, when they went away, found himself a pair 
of boots minus: the child, who had no means of distinguishing 
the crown prince from the rest, was induced to make the 
charge of taking the boots in his own artless manner. 





REFLECTION. 





WE should be truly grateful for the mercies providence has 
¥ afforded us, and beware of forfeiting their continuance 
by ingratitude, or excess, 

Vol. 54, 2N Answer, 
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Answer, by B. Andrew, of St. dustell,to T. B.’s Rebasyinserted Nov. an. 


HE ISIS, or I much mistake, 
Will answer to your rebus make. 





Answer, by C. P. of Exeter, to F. L. Veysey’s Rebus, inserted December 13, 


EADING surely was design’d 
‘To do much service to mankind. 


*+, A similar answer has been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, J. W.of Char- 
mouth; Philomath, «of Weston Zoyland; S. Dunn, St. Austell; E. Dunn, 
of Meévagissey; and J. Newland, of Blackauton-academy. 





Answer, by S. Dunn, of St. Austell, to F. Davy’s Anagram, inserted the 


13th of December. 


Oey are BROAD, beyond a doubt; 
And BOARD few builders do without ; 
Curtail a letter, then you’il bring 

A ROAD, which isthe very thing; 

That chang’d one letter, makes a DOOR, 
Which doth the entrance stand before ; 

And this inverted, or réview'd, 

Explains the pole, or rather ROOD; 

W hich with one letter dropt, and read, 
Creates the ROD, cach blockhead’s dread. 


ttf The like answers have been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines; Philomath, of Westonzoyland; and R. R. Broad, of Fal. 








mouth. 
4 CHARADE, by 2. K———e, of Poole. 

eh lend you my first is reckon’d polite. 

Tho’ none but a villain e’er pares with i: quite; 
To offer my first were quite an abuse, 
Tho’ to cover my seeund it is uiten of use; 
Of most plagues and vexations its reckon’d the worst 
When ny whole thro’ my second runs into my first. 














An ENIGMA, 4y @2 Lady of Sherborne. 


N vain we stretch our thoughts to find, 
Subjects to puzzle human kind, 

When common objects seem to me 

Enigmas past di covery. 

And turn your thoughts which way you will, 

In nature’s works, there am I still; 

Providence with me is 1eplete, 

In proof of which frail mortals meet 

With mercies, from his mighty hand, 

More num’rous than the sea-shore sand. 

Now sinful man with me is blest. 

Tho’ he too seldom gives me rest ; 

But tohim [ am friendly, kind, 

And never lead him in the blind; 

But he, alas! spies folly’s way, 

And from me heedless gues astray. 

Say then, ye bards of puzzling fame, 

If yo. can call me by my name. 
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Monody on the Death of Eliza, wife of the Rev. James Cox, D. D. 
{From the Wanderings of Woe, a Poem, just published. } 


iy still, blest spirit, thou canst look below, 
From realms of happiness to scenes of woe, 
Behold, huw impvteat the grave must prove 

To burst the faithful bands of holy love. 

Oh! if I e’er forget thee, may my mind 

Be doom’d to grovel with the lowest kind 

Of money’d ignorance! or if a curse 

There be still greater, and a penance worse, 

That let be mine! Each gem of mental ray, 
Which classic mines have given, be stripp’d away f 


Sick of the hollow world, in thy pure breast 
I found that solid friendship they profess’d. 
When those, for whom my days of health were spent, 
With base ingratitude my bosom rent, 
If vex’d and wounded in my tenderest part, 
My wayward temper gave thy gentle heart 
One pang, that pang, mild excellence, forgive, 
And Oh! these tears of penitence‘receive! 


Free from the sluggish body’s. gross controul, 
Thy purer sight can view my inmost soul, 
So hope will often whisper; thou canst see 
My truth, my faith, my constancy to thee. 


Where shall I turn, fit converse now to meet, 
Too proud to flatter, and too poor to treat ? 
Thou, angel of my happiness, art flown, 

And leav’st me in a wilderness alone. 

Oh! hold my heart!—'tis not a wilderness, 
¢ Thy images my cottage still shall bless, 

Their pious tears with mine shall mingled be, 

And heal all sorrows but the loss of thee. 


Still swell, Oh rebel heart, I will not sleep 
Uninanly tears; Eliza dues not weep 
Unconscious on her cheerless, clay-coid bed ; 
Her limbs tho’ cold, she is not wholly dead. 
What form ’mid yonder seraphim appears! 
*Tis she !—1 will not weep unmanly tears: 
Perit were impious And yet ’tis hard 
To give up all a toilsome life’s reward: 
That fairy fabric, I had rais’d on high, 
Visions of happiness, which flitted by, 
Hope, that for many a year had oeen my guest, 
That we should reach at last some cove of rest; 
And I might strive, the village pastor there, 

‘To emulate thy works, thy praise to share; 
To visit the industrious poor man’s cot, 
And smooth the roughness of his humble lot ; 
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To carry medicine to the sickening frame, 

And with another crutch support the lame; 
Reclaim the wandering, and confirm the good, 
And heal the wounded spirit, if we could. 

Thus the worst ls of pove ety allay, 

And scatters hedge-flowers o’er the thorny way, 


Oh days of visionary bliss, no more 
Mild influence on my sinking heart you puur. 
No more you sweeten (oil, and trom afar 
Shine to my little bark, its \eading star. 
Two years of doubt aud fear has ; roll’d away, 
And still that star has shed a cheering ray ; 
But now ’tis lost, thick clouds of sorrow rise, 
And death.like darkness wraps the impervious skies. 


But see! or visions still delude my sight, 
See, ’mid the gloom, one little speck of light. 
*Tis but a speck, yet still the brightness grows, 
As from the sea the prophet’s cloud aruse? 
Th’ expand ing rays still wide aod wider beam, 
Till o’er the heavens pure floods of glory stream. 


Hail! Spirit of God, the Comforter, all hail! 
Thou from my eyes tear’st off the mortal veil. 
I see things inexpressibie! I hear 
Sounds of celestial ecstacy! and near 
The holy choir my lost Eliza stands, 
A seraph now, and smiles, and waves her hands, 
Oh! let me fly, and leave this earthly ball! 
Preterment, honours, wealth, I spurn you all: 
I come, my wife, my sister! soon the grave 
Shall ope the port of lite, and on the wave 
Launch my glad soul, again with thee to dwell, 
Till that biest day, dear sainted shade, farewell | 


































TO LAVINIA. 


) hy eve, Lavinia! let us walk— 
Lets stroll across the meadows green; 
And as we saunter on we’/l talk 

Of beauteous nature’s charms serene. 


The western tints begin to fade ; 

‘The crescent spreads her ample beam; 
The playful zephyrs court the glade, 

Or wanton o’er the brawling stream. 


No tnharmonious sound is heard, 
To mar the hoiy pause of eve; 
*Tis silence all, save yonder bird 
i hat secks the silent wood tu grieve. 


Come then, Lavtnia, jet us go, 
And seek the contemplative bow’r, 
Where, listening to the tale of woe, 
We both may cheat the closing hour. 


There’s not a rose or vi'let sweet 
Shall slip Merander’s eagie view, 
And if Lavini « think it meet 
Shall fail to form ber nosegay too! 


For how can he requitethe smiles, 
Impress’d upon her angel tace, 
And all those littie hatimicss wiles 
Resulting from her warm embrace? 











